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Street Spirit vendors: you should be getting 
unemployment insurance 


This guide walks you through the process of applying for pandemic unemployment insurance. 


By Street Spirit staff 


To address the economic impact of 
the novel coronavirus pandemic, the 
state of California is now allowing all 
self-employed individuals to apply for 
unemployment benefits. You qualify 
as self-employed if: 

-You are a street newspaper vendor, 
or another type of street vendor 

-You are self-employed 

-You own your own business 

-You preform another type of infor- 
mal labor without a contract. 

If you are unable to work because 
of the pandemic, or if your income 
was reduced because of the economic 
impacts of the pandemic, the federal 
government will supplement your 
unemployment insurance with an 
additional $600 per week in benefits. 

The federal “pandemic unemploy- 
ment assistance” currently spans the 
months of March 2020 to July 2020. 
You must apply as soon as possible to 
receive benefits. While there is technt- 
cally no deadline to apply, the govern- 
ment will stop paying out pandemic 
benefits after July 31. 

If you are approved, you will retro- 
actively receive unemployment “back- 
pay” covering all the weeks you were 
unable to work due to the pandemic. 

The state of California does not 


Street Spirit 
is NOW 
online! 


Here’s what you can 
find on our new website: 
thestreetspirit.org 


e All the articles in this issue, plus: 

e An up-to-date list of Bay Area _ 
Black Lives Matter protests; 

e A guide to how to apply for your 
stimulus check if you don’t file 


taxes; 


¢ A zine about what might change 
now that ANTIFA is considered 


“domestic terrorism”; 


e A photo essay about the initial 
days of the George Floyd pro- 


tests in San Francisco; 


e A Q&A with Matthew Desmond, 
the award-winning author of 


Evicted; 


e A reflection on why everybody 
deserves to shelter in place, in- 
cluding homeless people 

e Ahistory of homelessness in the 


US. 
e And more! 


require documentation of your wages 
at this time, due to the large number 
of unemployment claims. However, to 
qualify for assistance you must have 
earned at least $900 in income over 
any three-month period in the past 
year, combined across all jobs you 
performed. You must also have earned 
at least $1,125 in total income for the 
entire year. Simply register on the Em- 
ployment Development Department 
website and fill out an application. 
The website can be found here: 
www.portal.edd.ca.gov/WebApp/Regis- 
tration 
If you are approved, the EDD will 
mail you a prepaid Bank of America 
debit card containing your income 
assistance funds. Typical wait time 
for your application to be processed 
is 4-6 weeks. Here’s what you need to 
sign up. 
First you need your 
social security number 
If you do not have your Social Secu- 
rity number for any reason, you will 
need a government issued ID and a 
mailing address to request a new card 
from the Social Security Administra- 
tion. This task can be accomplished 
online. (If you need help getting a 
mailing address, keep reading, we list 
some options on page 8.) ; 


x 


Next you need access to 
the EDD website 

You will need access to a smart- 
phone or computer with an internet 
connection. The EDD isn’t accepting 
paper forms. 

Even though libraries are currently 
closed, you can still connect to the 
internet outside most libraries when 
sitting outside. Certain cellphones are 
also able to produce wifi hotspots. 
You will also need 

an email address 

You will need an email address in 
order to make an account on the EDD 
website. Your account will allow you 
to check on the status of your appli- 
cation after you've submitted all your 
information, and you will be notified 
when you need ‘to “Certify For Bene- 
fits” each week that you are unable to 
work due to the pandemic. 


Lastly you need a mailing address to. 


recieve your EDD debit card 
There are several places where you 
can sign up for a mailing address if 
you are living unsheltered. Amongst 
other options, you can go to the Berke- 
ley Drop in Center in South Berkeley 
or sign up to receive mail through 


- Catholic Worker. (Check the end of 


this article for more information about 
how to sign up for a mailing address.) 
Once you have collected all the 


above information, you will be ready 
to apply for your stimulus check. 
Here’s the EDD form you need to 
enroll in Benefits Program Online and 
apply for Unemployment Insurance. 
You can access this form from the 
EDD home page (www.edd.ca.gov) by 
clicking “Log in” at the top-right cor- 
ner, and then Log In/Register under 
“Benefits Program Online.” Make sure 
to sign in under “Benefits Program 
Online” and NOT “Employer Services 


~ Online.” 


You must create a password and a 
“personal caption” based on a random 
pair of images generated when you 
sign up. Every time you log in, you 
will be shown this caption to make 
sure you are signing into the right 
account. Write this information down 
and store it in a safe place. The appli- 


_-cation is long, but you may save your 


progress at any time by clicking “Save 


‘As Draft” at the bottom of the screen, 


and return at a later time. 

Under the section of the application 
called “Last Employer Information,” 
you will be asked “Did you work for 
any employer in the last 18 months?” 
If you are a self-employed individu- 
al, or you performed informal work 
without a written contract, then your 


UL continues on page 8 
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Oakland rises up for Black lives 


Oakland photographer captures the protestors who flooded the streets after the murder of George Floyd. 


(Top) June 4—This is a 
picture of my good brother 
Damian McDuffie. He is an 
- educator in the community. 
I love the shot. I thought it 
was symbolic: It’s Oakland, 
it’s him, it’s Black. - This 

was the night of the curfew 
protest. It was a collective 
effort, so I titled it “WE did 
it Oakland!” 


By Amir Abdul-Shakur 


~ Twent ‘out to document the protests to capture 
what had happened in the initial days after George 
Floyd was murdered. I had just seen my city get pil- 
laged and vandalized from out of town protestors — 

who looked and behaved nothing like me, so I went - 
out and started documenting the streets. 

I wanted to,provide a counter-narrative to what 
was being-said in the media, that narrative that 
blames the majority of looting and vandalism on 
Black protesters, which isn’t true. I wanted to put 

some humanity around what was going on. That 

| was the whole intent: to provide America with 
some up close: personal portraits, gritty. landscape, 
and the different looks of emotion. I wanted to get: 
powerful signs and 1 images, find interesting people, , 
and understand their story. That was my whole 

_ mindset: To allow the story to present itself and to 
document history. + 2 


(Left) June 1— This photo 
was taken at 17th street. It 
was the end of the day and 
I was starting to wrap up. 
8:00 p.m. was the curfew. I 
saw a young lady coming 
towards me...she had this 
mask that really stood out. . 
The other thing that stood 
out was really her eyes, the 
depth of her eyes, I think it 
says a lot more than what I 
can really convey. After this 
photo went online people 
resonated.with it and it _ 
kind of went viral, started 
to. create momentum. This 
is Ebonee right here. 


Rise up continues on page / 
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ss News & Homeless Blues in the Bay Area 


(Left) June 6—I was going 
to get some food with my 
family and thisyoung 
- girl was walking towards 
me so I asked her and 

her mom if I could take a 
picture...She did a lot of 
smiling ones, but... once I 
said don’t smile, the face 
dropped so completely 
and dramatically. Most 
kids can’t do that. She 
dropped her smile at the 
drop ofadime. 


A publication of Youth Spirit hae 


° 


_ JC Orton Alastair Boone Inti Gonzalez 
“Vendor Coordinator ~ Editor in Chief _ YSA Street Spirit Leader 


Do you have a tip, or feedback. 
about the paper? Please email us at 
streetspiritnews@gmail.com . 
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Unhoused leaders of 37 MLK demand hotel rooms 


Amidst COVID-19 pandemic, encampment residents are Faking matters into their own hands. 


By Alastair Boone 


SoME 30 people eine outside Oakland’s 
Palms Motel on May 22 to demand that the City 
of Oakland take immediate action to move more 


unsheltered people into hotel rooms. The action was 


led by the residents of 37 MLK—an encampment 
of 14 people, most of them black seniors, that sits 
in a formerly empty lot just half a mile away. The 
unsheltered leaders of the encampment made one 
demand: more hotel rooms. | 

“I need a place to stay. A roof over my head. I 
need that so bad just to be sane...and to get my 
life back on track so I can go back to work,” said 


Dolores, a 50-year-old resident of 37 MLK who grew" 


up in Oakland and has been unhoused for the last 
12 years. 

The protest is the latest in a string of similar ac- 
tions across the state being organized by No Vacan- 
cy! CA, a group of housed and unhoused activists 
working together to demand that governments 
open up hotel rooms for unhoused people. 

Outside the motel, encampment residents gath- 
ered on McArthur Boulevard with signs that said 
“Mayor Schaaf we need hotels now!” and “hotels 
not graves.” They explained that due to the local” 
emergency the city declared in March, the City - 
Administrator has the power to commandeer hotel. 


rooms at a low price as a way to house people. They 


called on Mayor Schaaf to exercise her legal authori- 
ty to direct the City Administrator to do so. 

There are currently three hotels in Oakland being 
used to shelter about 300 people. An additional 130 
unsheltered people have been housed in FEMA 

trailers donated by the state. However, the majority 
of those who have been moved into the hotel rooms 
were previously living in shelters. The city’s 3,000 © 
plus unsheltered homeless people, who-are not 
already in the county’s coordinated entry system, 
have largely been unable to access the rooms. 

Stefani Echeverria-Fenn—a formerly homeless 
woman who helped create the encampment—said 
that when the city first declared they would be 
housing the homeless in hotels, encampment res- 
idents were excited. But over the last two months 
nobody in their community has been able to earn _. 
placement in a hotel. 

“Tt was just this completely Orwellian system in 

which it seemed like it was designed to wear you 
down,” Echeverria-Fenn said. “Folks were being 
refused rooms because they were 64 instead of 65, 
or refused even though they had profound health 
problems. One of our residents has sickle cell 
anemia, but because it didn’t fit the shortlist of the 
allowed disabilities, this ao could not access a 
room.” 

Over the last month, residents of 37 MLK have 
become increasingly anxious about moving off the 
street. Echeverria-Fenn says that the encampment 
has struggled to maintain its clean and comfort- 
able standard of living because the pandemic has 
weakened their volunteer support. Whereas before 
volunteers came by ona daily basis to pick up gar- 


bage and drop off clean drinking water, these visits - 


have become few and far between. And then, they 
found out that one encampment resident had come 
into close contact with someone who tested positive 
for COVID-19. Despite this, the resident struggled 
to access a hotel room. 

This was the last straw for Echeverria- Fenn. She » 
drained her bank account and started moving the _ 


residents of 37 MLK into hotel rooms, one by 
one. Using her own money and some funds she 
raised online, she was able to keep everyone in- 
side for about three weeks. But now, the money 
has run out. That’s when the unsheltered leaders 
of 37 MLK décided they needed to protest. 
“People cannot go back on the streets after be- — 
ing : in geben rooms for weeks,” Echeverria-Fenn 


ee. Ne “ 


_ ‘Over 70 percent of 
_.unhoused people living in 
Oakland are black, so this is 
~ aracial justice issue.’ 


says. les literally a 911-level public health emer- 
gency.” 

Talya Haghands Hanlin sat in her car outside 
the protest to maintain social distance while show- 
ing her support. “Over 70 percent of unhoused - 
people living in Oakland are black, so this is a 
racial justice issue,” she said. “We know that black 
people are getting sick and dying at a higher rate 


across the country and that is also reflected in our 


local numbers, sO this is really an emergency situa- 
tion right now.” 

When asked for comment about the action outside 
the Palms Motel, Karen Boyd, the City of Oakland’s 
spokesperson, replied with the following: » 

“Oakland is supporting the County in the acqui- 
sition of 2 additional hotels in Oakland for COVID 
response and for eventual permanent homeless 
use. Two weeks ago, we opened our Operation 
HomeBase site with 67 FEMA trailers, and have 
been bringing vulnerable, unsheltered East Oak- 
landers inside to respond to the virus. We continue 
to support the County in making referrals into 
their hotel programs. Moreover, our emergency | 


The unsheltered leaders of 37 MLK staged a protest at the Palms Motel on Friday, May 22. 


- COVID-19 budget proposed additional support for 


motel vouchers and for funding to help people exit 
homelessness into permanent housing. And Mayor 
Schaaf is pushing our partners at the State hard for . 
money in the next budget that would support not 


just buying additional hotels and buildings, but also - 


operating them and ensuring they have adequate 
services. We are taking every step to address this 
crisis—and are doing so ina thoughtful way that 
positions us for long-term success.’ 

On Friday afternoon, county officials told KQED 


that no rooms are currently available for medical- 
ly compromised or older homeless people. “We 


know the need is far greater than our resources, and 
we're working tirelessly to secure more rooms,” 

Jerri Randrup of the county’s health care services 
agency said. Meanwhile, Echeverria-Fenn remained 
chained to the bathroom window at the Palms Mo- 


- tel long after the protest outside-had dissipated. She. 


said she did not want to unchain herself until her 
bare minimum demand is met: that the city. provide 
hotel rooms for the residents of 37 MLK. : 

“T think they’re waiting me out, hoping that I will 
get too tired and leave without incident. But they 
are deeply underestimating my commitment to 37 
MLK. We are a family.” 

Echeverria-Fenn remained locked inside through 
the night with a small group of supporters keep- 
ing watch outside as hotel management grew 
increasingly angry: changing the locks on the door 
and leaving her inside as VEL as disposing of her 
belongings 

But just before 5:00 a.m., enough money. was 
raised to house 15 residents of 37 MLK in hotels. 
After nearly 20 hours of occupying the Palms Motel, 
Echeverria-Fenn allowed herself to. be cut free. No 
arrests were made. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 
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Ken Jones: Cat owner, 
Street Spirit vendor, 


Berkeley staple 


By Alastair Boone 


KEN Jones stands on the corner of 
Addison and Shattuck, waiting for 
people to exit a concert at the Freight 
and Salvage, or a play at the Berke- 
ley Rep. In the cool evening light, he 
catches the eye of patrons spilling out 
of the theaters, flashing a broad smile 
at each person who looks up as he 
broadcasts his patter over the crowd. 

“I hope you enjoyed the show, 


folks” he might say, wrapping them in 


his welcome. 

At 70 years old, Ken is one of Street 
Spirit’s most long-time vendors. He 
initially got involved after seeing 
other people sell the paper. “I didn’t 
know how lucrative or exciting it 
could be until I started doing it,” he 
says. 

But it’s not just the money that 
keeps him showing up. He has built a 
strong COR ay, in the Downtown 
Berkeley.area. “It/s.a small. family. 
gathering at the Freight and Salvage,” 
Ken says. “They miss me when I’m 
not there I miss them when they’re not 
there.” 

Over the years, the community has 
grown to take care of each other. One 
day after he got cataract surgery, some 
of his regular customers asked to see 
the receipt. “The next thing I know 
they send me a card [with a check 
in it], saying, ‘Here’s a gift for you.’ 
And I’m saying, ‘wait a minute they 
actually paid for this?’ They paid for 
it. | almost cried.” 


Likewise, Ken energizes the Dana 


town Berkeley community with his 
strong spirit and bright smile. 

“T think that’s my:job,” he says. “To 
uplift my fellow human beings. I am a 
lot happier when I can lift you up.” 


Ken sells papers on Addison Street. 


Ken’s commitment to his customers 
is deeply embedded in his personality. 
When he devotes himself to some- 
thing, there is no looking back. There 
may be no better example of this than 
his relationship with his cat, Gracie. 


Ken adopted Gracie from an animal - 


shelter about 11 years ago. “I told 
my cat, ‘you will never be homeless 
again’,” Ken remembers. “’I’m going 
to rescue you from homelessness just 
like somebody rescued me.’” 
However, five years later, he had to 
move out of his apartment. He was 
forced to move before the end of the 
month, which put him on the street 
for a brief period. This meant he had 
to give Gracie back to the animal shel- 
ter. “It hurt me so bad that I started 
crying.” Ken says. “I could not believe 


_ Thad broken my promise to my cat.” 


However, Ken fell upon a stroke of 
good luck. A woman at the animal - 
shelter adopted Gracie and gave her 


‘back to Ken once he was situated in 


his new place. “To me, it was still 
spiritual,” Ken says. “And I still tell 
my cat, ‘we’re going to be together to 
the end.’”” 

Ken’s calm demeanor and easy 
sense of humor made it easy for him 
to win over the Downtown Berkeley 
crowd. But there’s a long history that 
led him to his post on Addison Street. 

Ken Jones has lived in Berkeley 


_ for most of his life. He was born in 


Vallejo, where he lived with his grand- 
mother through his teenage years. 
Then after high school, he moved 

to Berkeley. Why? “They had bet- 
ter-looking ladies over here,” he says, 
laughing. 

For a teenage Ken, the women in 
Berkeley were an exciting distraction. 
His childhood in Vallejo was, as he 
describes, happy but unusual. Even 
though he was the youngest of three, 
Ken was tasked with a lot of respon- 


sibility as a child. His grandmother 


worked.several jobs, and starting in 
elementary school, Ken was in charge 
of making sure the bills got paid. She 
would send him the money and tell 
him which bills to pay, and he made 
sure they were. 

“The fact that my grandmother 


Peter Y. Sussman 


Ken and Gracie pose for a photo outside their Oakland home. 


gave me responsibility...she instilled 
in my head that to be who you wanted 
to be, you had to work for it. I didn’t 
want to disappoint her, so that in- 
stilled in my head that everything that 
I do, Ineed to perform correctly and 
be the best at it,” Ken says. 

This idea—that he needed to be 
the best—stuck with him throughout 
his adolescence. In Ken’s words, he 
became addicted to sports. He was 
the best on his team in baseball, where 
he played shortstop. That’s how he 
spent high school: he studied, he went 
to practice, and he went to church on 
Sunday with his grandmother. 

Ken graduated high school in 
1969, and moved to Berkeley the very 
next day. Despite his goal of meeting 
women, he busied himself with work, 
He got a job managing a self-service 
gas station in Oakland. Life was good, 
Ken says, but somewhere along the 
way he got caught up in drugs and 
fell off track. “I was introduced to 
drugs and that was the end of things, 
that was the end,” Ken says. 

He spent the next 30 years of his 
life in the throes of addiction. “It was 
just, it was like being in a dream. And 
from 18 to 50 I was in this dream. And 
I couldn’t figure how to get out,” he 
said. 

As Ken neared the age of 50, life 
was getting darker and darker. He 
was living under a freeway overpass 
in Downtown Oakland. There were 
voices in his head, telling him to do 
strange things. He got into a few 
sticky situations with drug dealers. He 
was sick of it, and willing to do any- 
thing to make the voices stop. Then, a 
thought occurred to him. He wanted 
to get spiritually stable. Soon after, he 
was walking to his campsite and he 
passed by the Salvation Army. 

“Spiritually, it just hit me. Go in 


t 


there and let them help you,” he 
recalls. “It was spirituality, or some- 
thing, because I had no idea what they 
did in there... [but] I had this willing- 
ness to try. To try another way except 
my own.” 

Ken spent the next nine months 
of his life enrolled in the Salvation 
Army’s Drug and Alcohol Rehabil- 
itation program. He approached it 
with the same diligence he applied to 
sports as a high schooler. He lived in 
the program’s Oakland Adult Re- 
habilitation Center, where he had to 
wake up at 6:00 every morning, keep 
a clean-shaven face, and hold a steady 
job. “You did something that kept 


T think that’s my job... 
to uplift my fellow 
human beings’ 


your mind off the drugs. At all times 
you were doing something,” Ken 
describes. “By the time you finished 
the day you were usually too tired to 
think about anything.” 

It was rigorous, but for Ken, re- 
warding. He says he was one of only a 
few in his class to formally graduate. 
“They are not going to fool around 
with you in this program becausé 
they realize if you’re not ready to quit 
using, you’re not ready,” he says. 

To transition out of the program, 
Ken got a job and was placed in a 
halfway house for a little while. But 
sobriety did not ultimately translate 
to housing. In fact, Ken was sober and 
homeless for 10 years before he found 
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In Dialogue with ‘Dr. Jay’ of Lifelong Medical Care 


Here’s how unsheltered people can stay safe during the COVID-19 pandemic—and how housed people can help. 


By Ricky Rodas 


Dr. Jason Reinking—endearingly 
known by his patients as Dr. Jay—is 
a busy man. The novel COVID-19 
outbreak has swept through the U.S. 
at an astonishing pace and has thrust 
a daunting challenge upon physicians 
like Dr. Jay: making sure the most 
vulnerable members of society have 
access to health care even when they 
don’t have a roof over their heads. 

A graduate of the Loyola Stritch 
School of Medicine in Chicago, Dr. Jay 
has spent the last several years of his 
medical career in the Bay Area prac- © 
ticing street medicine and treating 
underserved communities. 

He is currently a physician and 
medical director of LifeLong Trust 
Health Center. Previously, he was a 
street medicine doctor for Oakland 
Roots Clinic, providing urgent and 
primary care services to roughly 1,500 
chronic street sleepers in Oakland. 

Despite his busy schedule, Dr. Jay 
made the time to speak with Street 


Spirit about ways unsheltered people 
can protect themselves during these 


tough times—and what their housed 
neighbors can do to provide support. 
“There’s a lot of articles in the San 
Francisco Chronicle about all this 
stuff, but folks that we care about read 
this publication,” he said. Our inter- 
view has been lightly edited. 

Street Spirit: Overall, what can 
_unsheltered people do to protect 
themselves right now with limited 
resources? 

Dr. Jay: I’m going to say a few 
things. 

Social distancing practices and 

why we stand “six feet apart” 

This illness spreads by droplets in 
the air that come through when peo- 
ple cough or sneeze, and even when 
people are talking especially loudly, 
the virus can come out of the mouth 
and into the air. It typically falls to the 
ground within six feet. So, the reason 
that the ordinances from the state and 
the [Alameda] county are in place is 
because droplets in the air fall to the 
ground, usually before six feet. 

So, social distancing is a really im- 
portant concept to prevent the spread. 
One of the metaphors that is being 
used for this infection—for preventing 
this infection— is being in a bubble. If 
you're sleeping in a tent on the street 
and you're sleeping with one person 
in the tent, that tent is your bubble. 
You and that person want to keep. 
your bubble intact, meaning that if 
that person goes away from you and 
starts interacting with a bunch of peo- 
ple and then comes back into the tent, 
the bubble is broken. 

The best possible situation is to 
keep your bubble intact with whoever 
you are staying with in ee immedi- 
ate proximity. — 

Best hygiene practices 

We also know the virus spreads 

by getting on people’s hands and 


then getting into their nose or mouth 
through touching food, touching your 
mouth, or touching your nose. So, you 
want to do a few things. You want to 


make sure to keep your hands as clean 


as possible either through washing 
hands or using hygiene gels. Always 
be thinking about trying not to touch 
your face. 

Most outreach organizations have 
been equipped with hand hygiene 
gels. So, if you see folks out, please 
ask for [hand sanitizer]. If the hand 
washing station that you’re around is 
not functioning or it needs to be re- 
filled, if you don’t have a hand wash- 
ing station in whatever encampment 
you're in, if you see outreach workers 
who are out there, please advocate 
for them to get you a hand washing 
station wherever you're staying. 

Hygiene practices 

[The CDC is not advising] to wash 
your food before you eat it. There’s 
this idea you need to wash everything 
you're eating with soap and water, but 
what’s more important is that you ac- 
tually need to wash your hands before 
you eat if possible. 

Health resources 

Alameda County does have fa- 
cilities for folks who are sick. That 
means if you feel like you’re getting 
sick, then you need to reach out to 
the outreach folks who are coming 
around your area. Or, you can reach 
out to local homeless service provid- 
ers, such as shelters and meal centers. 
Let them know that you’re not feeling 


well. That way, [you can get a spot in 
an] isolation hotel. [Hotels allow some 


people to avoid] passing the virus by 
being in their own room with their 
own bathroom. 

I think that’s an important thing 
that I want people to know about—to 
reach out if they’re feeling sick. 

COVID-19 symptoms 

The biggest ones are fever, cough, 
shortness of breath, sore throat, runny 
nose, and to a lesser extent, diarrhea. 
The other major symptom is just over- 
whelming fatigue or muscle aches. 
So, if somebody is feeling the onset 
of those things and it hasn’t been 
going on for months and months and 
months, but really just, you know—I 
feel like I’m getting sick and this is 
how I’m feeling—please reach out to 
those homeless service providers so 
that you can get the help you need. 

Street Spirit: How can housed peo- 
ple help their unsheltered neighbors 
during this time? What are some re- 
sources that unsheltered people may 
need, and how can these supplies 
be given in a way that protects both 
ears and minimizes exposure? 

Dr. Jay: I think that is a really 
important question. I think the major 
things are to, number one, donate 
to the local food banks. I have heard 
that the local food banks are running 
a little low on supplies. There are a 
variety of organizations that are using 


‘the food banks to bring food out to 


encampments all over our county. 

People who want to help those who 
are sleeping on the street right now, 
if they can donate things like hand 


_ hygiene gels and masks. The other . 
thing that I’ve heard is helpful is tents, 
“so people can stay more socially dis- 

~ tanced: within the encampments. 


_ [Donate to] organizations that are 


_ working with the homeless and doing — 
“outreach. Some of the big ones are 


LifeLong Medical Care, the Suitcase 


ae ores 


Dr. Jason Reinking—aka D sigh 


Clinic [currently closed fo rest of 
Spring Semester], Roots Communi- 
ty Health Center, Alameda County 


Healthcare for the Homeless, and the - 


Berkeley Free Clinic. There aré many, | 


many more shelters and meal cates a e 
that are directly directing helping the 


homeless during this [pandemic]. 
Street Spirit: Would you suggest for 
the person who's donating the mate- 
rial to take the initiative to disinfect — 
it, or should they leave that tot 
organization they’re do 
Dr. Jay: I think that 
think the most relevant poi 
pears the virus is staying 
for up to three days. If you’re gtab- 
bing a tent that’s been rolled up in - 
your garage for example—if it’s been 
in a stable place for more than three. 
days, you don’t need to get it all out 
and disinfect the tent itself. But, upon 
handing it to somebody, if you're 
using your hands then obviously it 
could be something on the outside of 
the tent. So what I recommend doing 
is putting things in anything you want 
to donate to into bags. When you 
donate it, you empty the bag and take 
the bag with you. That way, whatever 
is inside the bag stays relatively clean. 
Anybody who receives anything 
from anywhere at any time, whether 
you’re receiving it as an organiza- 
tion or you're actually a person who 
is receiving something for your own 
use, obviously the best thing to do 
is to disinfect it. That might be hard 


to. doon the streets so we definitely 
‘recommend [anyone] who is giving 


things to people on the street disin- 


fect them before ee them out to 


people.” 
Street Spirit: If an “aneheltered 
person starts to feel sick, how can 


hes practice self olation while 


> “staying seh and Catone the stuff 
_ they need? 


= 


‘important fo react Hout to, whatever 
service medical service “provider i is 
in your area. So for example, there 
are some street teams that are doing 
consistent outreach during this time 
that have nurses and doco on 
them. : 

Please reach out to those street 
teams. If you don’t have a street 
team in your area, please consider 
going to either a clinic like LifeLong, 
or even [a hospital] emergency room 
if absolutely necessary to take a test 
and get evaluated. 

In those situations, if you are 
feeling the signs and symptoms of 
COVID, the best thing to do is to use 
the county’s offering of a hotel room 
so that you can be separated from 
other people to prevent the spread 
of the illness. If somebody doesn’t 
want to go to the hotel and has to 
stay in the camp, then you absolute- 
ly need to wear a surgical mask. Try 
to stay away from people by six feet 
and please don’t be handling things 
back and forth to people. That’s the 
most you can do. 


In Dialogue is a recurring feature in 
which Street Spirit speaks to community 
leaders. Ricky Rodas is a grad student at 
UC Berkeley’s School of Journalism. He is’ 


also the immigrant business reporter for 
The Oaklandside. 
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Black Lives Matter 
in Oakland 


Rise up from page 3 


Amir Abdul-Shakur, also known as “Amir The Photographer,” is an 
Oakland-based photographer focusing on Black joy, street photography, 
and portraiture. He focuses on capturing the essence of black life and 


the beauty of humanity, both domestically and internationally. 


(Above) May 31—This:dancer was a 
part of the Aztec, or native tribal danc- 
ers who were present at the protest at 
the Lake Merritt Amphitheater. They 
were out doing different dances and 
ceremonies, and honoring their an- 
cestors. What stood out for me in this 
photo was the expression, the emo- 
tion, the gauges in her ears. The face 
mask is like a time stamp. Any photo 
from this time you can identify by the 
face mask. I thought it was iconic. 


(Right) May 31—This is one of my 
favorite shots from the Lake Merritt 
set. Everyone was burning different 
things: Paper, wood, even burning 
money. The image shows youth com- 
ing together, of various ages and col- 
ors. I like this photo because you can 
see different hair styles and textures. 


The fire represents America and how 
it’s burning. I titled it “The Fire This 


{” 
° 


Time!” which is a play off of James 
Baldwin’s book, The Fire Next Time. 
“This time” is putting it in the present 
tense. America is burning, we are the 
fire, and we are not going to put the 
fire out. 


Amir The Photographer 


(Above) June 9—This photo was taken in Downtown Oakland. The young lady was 
walking and I asked her for the shot. It was toward the end of the day. We took a 
couple minutes and got a shot. It’s a standalone with the fist of Black power. I think 
it’s important to show that women are definitely in this movement. Plus her youth. 
Everything about it worked for me. 


Amir The Photographer 


The 
pandemic 
reminds 
me of my 
psychosis 


COMMENTARY 
By Jack Bragen 


I ama person in long-term recovery 
from Schizophrenia, Paranoid-type. 
My most recent episode was about 
this time of year, in 1996. When I say 
“episode” I mean that when my dis- 
ease was untreated, I would become 
acutely psychotic, which meant that 
my personality was split off from 
reality. 

My psychotic delusions would put 
me into an alternate reality. 1 would 
believe things about the world that 
were surreal, that were wild, and 
that a “normal” person would never 
imagine. 

Such an episode might last a month, 
until I would reach a point where au- 
thorities would put me into involun- 
tary treatment. At those times, medi- 
cation was reinstated, and I would be 
in a safe environment at a psychiatric 
ward. 

During my second to last episode 
of psychosis, medication calmed me. 
Yet, emerging from delusions into 
reality was triggered by a video being 
played, “Field of Dreams.” It is an 
old movie from the 80’s or 90’s, it was 
well made, and it had the effect of giv- 
ing me a glimpse at the non-condem- 
nation of a man who heard voices, 
which was healing. 

During that episode, a woman at 
the time named Joanna Freeman, now 
named Joanna Bragen, took care of me 
while I spent long hours in sessions 
of journaling in notebooks, smoking 
tobacco, and listening to the radio— 
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much like the activities that many 
people are using to make sense of the 
pandemic we are currently experienc- 
ing. This was how I found my way 
back, over a period of months. 
Following two of my four episodes 
of psychosis, upon my return to real- 
ity, there was money waiting for me. 
In 1984, I’d amassed a good savings 
account from work, I’d deposited two 
paychecks that I’d neglected to cash, 
and the man from whom I'd rented a 
room refunded me about four hun- 
dred dollars because I was leaving. In 


1990, I returned to find a large retroac- 
tive Social Security check. 


It was almost as though the universe» 


was congratulating me for getting 
through hell and wanted to give me a 
gift. aires, Hgeps 
The current pandemic makes it 
seem as though the world has gone 
insane. This time, I’m not crazy, but 
neither are other people. It is simply 


an unforeseen dire situation, one that 
humanity has never encountered be- 
fore. Reality has taken a surreal turn. 
‘When I was psychotic in my past, 
my diseased brain would conjure up 
comparable outrageous events, and I 
believed these as though fact. For ex- 
ample, I believed I was in telepathic 
contact with extraterrestrials. While 
extraterrestrials haven’t landed in. 
Times Square, current events are 


almost as inexplicable and strange 
~as that. This is the stuff of science fic- 


tion. You go on your permitted nec- 
essary trips, and your town:appears 
abandoned. Small businesses are 


rapidly going under. Where a month: 


ago everything was prosperous, now 
it appears we're headed for another 
Great Depression. We have a disease 
that is extremely contagious and has 
the potential to kill millions. The 
President doesn’t grasp this and is 
concerned about his reelection. You 


Enera Wilson 


can’t buy toilet paper. Everything 
has been turned upside-down. 
These are not only strange times, 
they’re frightening times. The hu- 
man species is in for some hardship. 
It will get worse before it gets better. 
And, the world that we return to 
will never be the same. Yet, human 
beings could be in for a reward, if 
we get through this episode intact. 
The “reward” will take the form 
of human beings finally working 
for the common: good—something | 
we haven’t seen thus far on a glob- 
al scale. And if we do:thatiin this. .; 
instance, it will be avfirst, and’ we 
will know it is possible to do this in 
many other things. 


Jack Bragen is a writer who lives in Mar- 
tinez with his wife, Joanna. His books are 
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answer to this question will be NO. 

Under the section of the application called “ Avail- 
ability Information” you will be asked to provide 
information about the type of work you performed. 
When you click the “Add Work Type” button, you 
will have the ability to search for different catego- 
ries of employment that your work may fall under. 
For example, if you are a “street vendor” (i.e., you 
sell copies of Street Spirit), search for the word 
“VENDOR” and select the option “VENDOR (retail 
trade)” with the description “NEWS AND STREET 
VENDORS.” 

The final section of the application concerns 
“Disaster Information.” Here you will be asked how 
much you earned in 2019, and how the pandemic 
impacted your ability to work. You must report 
your total annual income across all jobs you per- 
formed. Make your best estimate of your income in 
2019 based on whatever records you have. Remem- 
ber that you must have earned a minimum of $1,125 
in 2019 to.be eligible for unemployment insurance. 

The form also asks for additional forms of work 
you are able to perform. You may add additional 
types of work by clicking the second “Add Work 
Type” button and searching for a category that de- 
scribes other jobs you performed. 

If you are a vendor for the Street Spirit, put the 
Street Spirit’s business address (1515 Webster St., 
Suite 303, Oakland, CA 94612) as the “physical 
address of your business” —if the EDD asks for doc- 


umentation from you in the future, we can provide 
a letter confirming that you are selling Street Spirit 
newspapers. In most cases, your unemployment 
start date will be March 19, 2020, the first day of the 
shelter-in-place order in the state of California. 
How to certify for benefits 

After you have successfully submitted your 
application, you will be asked to “certify weeks” 
that you were unable to work during the pandemic. 
This simply means you must confirm that you were 
unable to work that week due to the pandemic, and 
that you did not reject any job offers during that 
time. Be sure to check the EDD website regularly to 
ensure you certify for benefits in a timely manner 


-and receive your benefits as soon as possible. 


Sign up for a mailing address 
1. Night on the Streets Catholic Worker (Downtown 
Berkeley) 
To receive mail through the Catholic Worker, you 
must first sign up with JC Orton. You can find him 


in his navy-blue van on the corner of Shattuck and . 


Kittredge Monday-Saturday from 7:00 a.m. to 9:00 
a.m. The mail service is free of charge, and no gov- 
ernment-issued ID is required to retrieve mail. 

For more information, you can call JC at (510) 
684-1892. 

2. Berkeley Drop in Center (South Berkeley) 

To receive mail through the Berkeley Drop in 
Center, simply list their address as your mailing 
address: 

3234 Adeline Street 

Berkeley, CA 94703 


available for purchase on Amazon. 


Here’s how to apply for unemployment insurance 


You may pick up mail from the Berkeley Drop in 
Center.on Mondays and Thursdays from 10:00 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. : 

You must show your ID to pick up your mail. 

3. Homeless Action Center (HAC) 

If you are not already a client of HAC, you cannot 
have your regular mail sent here. However, you can 
send certain emergency documents to HAC even 
if you are not a client. These include ID cards and 
birth certificates. However, HAC is unable to accept 
your stimulus check unless.you are already a client. 

HAC is currently open from Monday to Thursday 
from 1:00-5:00 p.m. Simply list their address as the 
location for your ID to be delivered. Their addresses 
are: 

Berkeley: 

3126 Shattuck Ave, Berkeley, CA 94705 

Oakland: 

2601 San Pablo Ave, Oakland, CA 94612 
4. General Delivery Mail Service (San Francisco) 

Anyone without a permanent address can have 
their mail delivered to any United States Postal Of- 
fice that accepts General Delivery. In San Francisco, 
that address is: 

391 Ellis Street, San Francisco, CA 94102 

To pick up your mail, you will need a government 
issued ID with a first and last name that matches the 
name on your mail. 


Street Spirit staff compiled the inforation in this guide. 
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-YSA’s Tiny House Village powers through pandemic 


By Jilly de la Torre 


ON a sprawling, sun-washed plot of pavement 
in East Oakland—overlooking bustling Hegenberg- 
er Road, a Taco Bell, and the BART shuttle line to 
the airport—the cherished project of hundreds of 
Bay Area community members is finally coming to 
its long-awaited fruition. For the last three years, 
Youth Spirit Artworks (YSA) has been passionate- 
ly engaged in the process of building a village of 
small homes for transitional-age youth experiencing 
housing insecurity in the East Bay. (Disclaimer: Youth 
Spirit Artworks is the publisher of Street Spirit). Com- 
plete with 26 compact dwellings, living room and 
kitchen spaces, vibrantly painted murals, and lots of 
greenery, the YSA Tiny House Village is expected to 
be fully operational by this fall. 

‘Over the last few weekends, the teams working 
on the Tiny House Village (THV) have seen progress 
on several different fronts. At the THV site at 633 
Hegenberger, dedicated groups of weekend volun- 
teers have begun the process of erecting the posts 
for the fence that surrounds the property. Through- 
out the next several weeks at the site, volunteers 
will be putting foundations in place for the new- 
ly-arrived yurts as local summer campers construct 
_the dozens of planter boxes that will adorn the 


Village. Meanwhile, young people at the YSA studio. 


on Alcatraz Avenue have been busy getting fence 
planks primed and ready to be painted by the orga- 
nization’s partners in the interfaith community. 

All throughout the fall of last year, the YSA studio 
was constantly bustling with excited teams of vol- 
unteers, who helped to put together the first group 
of tiny homes. These days, the studio looks.a little 
different. While you can still find a handful of staff 
in the studio on weekday afternoons, all of YSA’s 
lively programming is now being held over Zoom, 
giving youth participants the opportunity to contin- 
ue to bond, grow, and create art during the unique 
challenges of the COVID-19 pandemic. While the 


pressures brought on by the virus slowed down the 
overall vision for the Tiny House Village—which 


was initially slated for a July 1st move-in—the proj- 

ect could not be stopped. Small cohorts of devoted 
volunteers wearing masks and gloves continue to 
flow into the studio three days a week to help with 
ongoing house construction, while committees have 
been working diligently behind the scenes to ensure 
that permitting and utility installment are still stick- 
ing to a timely schedule. 3 

YSA has seen tremendous support for the Tiny 

House Village from volunteers, donors, congrega- 
tions and community members from all over the _ 
Bay Area. This has felt especially impactful for the 
young people who've been there to see the project 
through from start to finish. Assistant Project Man- 
ager and Board Member Reggie Gentry—who called 
the Tiny House Village “the best project that YSA _ 
has been a part of”’—feels moved by the communi- _ 
ty’s response to the effort, which started as an idea 
posed by several youth participants in 2017. 


Volunteers help finish a Tiny House at the YSA studio. 


“It’s heartwarming to see how many people be- 


lieve in the project,” Gentry explained. “It'll be this 


hub for underserved youth. We’re making history 
with it being the first legal youth tiny house ones 
in the United States.” 

Having participated in a few builds during the 
spring, Gentry continued helping the project make 
progress even in the midst of the pandemic, collect- 
ing and organizing donations for the Tiny House in- 
teriors and fostering YSA’s online presence through 
his role as the Social Media Leader. __ 

On June 2nd, the Berkeley City Council voted to 
approve a $117,000 18-month contract for the Tiny 
House Village’s case management. The road to 
procuring needed funding, nevertheless, has been 
a challenging one. COVID-19 resulted in the delay 
and cancellation of several City Council meetings, 
putting further pressure on those representing the 
voice of YSA, which is often the youth themselves. 


os Courtesy of Rolf Bell 


Youth prime the planks that will be painted with blessings from local congregations. 


Courtesy of Rolf Bell 


As Tiny House Leader Jason Wilson described, 
“the funding has been a tedious task because we've 
gone to multiple City Council meetings to push for 
a budget. Things kept getting delayed and seemed 
like they weren’t a priority for a lot of people. We 
had to keep showing up and pushing for what we 
needed.” It seems that the youth’s hard work and 
consistent showing up for their cause has paid off. 
As YSA and their supporters look forward to the 
long-anticipated opening of the full-fledged Village, 
its young participants voice their, hopes for what 
they imagine the THV will be for its residents: a 
home, for those who need it most. YSA’s commu- 
nications and Street Spirit Leader Inti Gonzalez 
pointed out that the Tiny House Village’s goal ex- 


_ tends far beyond providing a place to stay. With its 


focus on wrap-around services, ongoing individual 
case management, and holistic youth well-being, it 
aims to become a strong, interconnected communi- 
ty where residents feel emotionally supported and 

empowered to pursue their goals. 

“They’re not just having housing there, but are. 
making it a growing and caring community where 
people are taking care of each other and nurturing 
each other,” Gonzalez pointed out. And this com- 
munity in Oakland will be just the beginning. Over 


- the next decade, Youth Spirit Artworks is deter- 


mined to stick to its foundational-goal of building a 


- hundred tiny homes for a hundred unhoused Bay 


Area youth. 


Jillian de la Torre is the Tiny House Project Coordinator 
at Youth Spirit Artworks and an aspiring social worker. 
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How has COVID-19 impacted homeless service providers? 


COVID-19 highlights the extent to which the unhoused rel.g onan informal safety net to survive. 


By Daniel Lempres 


Many of the public services and spaces un- 


housed people rely on have temporarily stopped or - 


closed. Those that remain open are overburdened 
and under-resourced. ; 

The over 5,000 unhoused residents of Berkeley 
and Oakland struggle to find the most basic neces-’, 
sities as libraries and restaurants are closed, and 
food banks and meal providers face overwhelming 


need. Homeless people who could previously patch — 


together a comfortable routine are now missing cru- 
cial sources of income and comfort: Panic-shoppers 
- have cleared the shelves of essential items, such 
as bottled water, and panhandling is no longer on 
the table as a last-ditch effort to stave off hunger— 
which, According to the National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty, can bring in as much as 
$300 a month. With fewer people out in public, art- 
ists and other street vendors—including those that 
sell this very ee bring in much-needed 
income. ; 

For advocates and face in the nonprofit sector 
racing to meet these needs, the pandemic highlights 
the extent to which unhoused people rely on an 
informal safety net of nonprofits, advocates, and 
volunteers to survive. 

For the groups that serve unhoused people, the 
pandemic has increased need and added additional 
expenses. At the same time, it has decreased the 
funding and volunteer base that is typically avail- 
able to support those experiencing homelessness 
in the East Bay. In response to this, advocates who - 
support the unhoused community are working ex- 
ponentially harder with fewer resources and greater 
personal risk. 

At Berkeley’s Dorothy Day House, about a third 
of volunteers aren’t able to come in because. they’ re 
in vulnerable groups, Volunteer Coordinator Bob 
Whalen said in a recent interview. He says the 
Dorothy Day House needs more volunteers and 
more donations. The center is serving boxed meals 
as a precaution, which has sent food and packaging 
costs through the roof, Whalen said. He says the 
program usually feeds about fifty meals, twice a 
day. “Right now we are serving probably twice as 
many,” Whalen said. 

The Berkeley Community Resource Center 
(BCRC), which works in tandem with Dorothy Day 
House, is starting to see the impact of the unprec- 
edented spike in unemployment brought about by 
the shelter-in-place order, said Program Manager 

_ Robbie Montoya. 

“Like every other agency, our numbers have 
increased,” Robbie said. But due to the coronavirus, 
the increased need is met with fewer resources for 
the unhoused. Whereas the BCRC provided about 
40 showers in three hours before the pandemic, 
these days they can only let two people in the 
building at a time. “So time-wise and social distanc- 
ing-wise, 10 seems to be the number that we can 
honestly do.” Similarly, while the facility can usual- 
ly run ten loads of laundry a day, now they can only 
get through four. 

For some preyiders who continue to offer meals 


EOC volunteers pose for a photo as they package food and Nuppliee for distribution. | 


to the unhoused, the increased need has not led to © 
more folks lining up. JC Orton, of Berkeley’s Night 
on the Streets Catholic Worker, which has provided 
buffet-style meals on Sunday mornings in Berkeley 
for over two decades, said a recent breakfast had 


just over half the number of attendants as the week © 


before. Similarly, Orton said in early March, his 


volunteer base shrunk significantly. However, Orton. 


has started providing additional meals throughout 
the week to fill in where a handful of other meal 
providers have had to close their doors since the 
start of shelter in place. “For a lot of these folks, they 
eat with us or they don’t eat,” he said. (Disclaimer: 
Orton is the Vendor Coordinator for Street Spirit.) 

In Oakland, the East Oakland Collective’s (EOC) 
work has expanded dramatically. The group is now: 
providing food and hygiene kits to the immuno- 
compromised, the low-income, people with disabili- 
ties, and the elderly, as well as Oakland’s unhoused 
residents, Executive Director Candice Elder said in a 
recent interview. They’ve done this despite the fact 
that their regular caterer has closed. They now serve 
over 1,000 meals per week—that’s more than double 
the 400 weekly meals they were serving before the 
pandemic. 

For many grassroots advocacy groups, efforts to 
support the unhoused have been:stymied by poor 
coordination with the city, county and state, said 
Needa Bee, a lead:advocate-with Oakland-based 
advocacy group, The Village. Grassroots organiza-. 


e ast Oakland Collec ive 


ourtesy fe) 


tions like hers struggle to get supplies because they 
don’t have contracts with the city. “We’re in the 
encampment way more than the nonprofits who 
are getting paid to do this,” Bee said. “We're there ! 
on the weekends, we’re there at night, we’re there _- 4 
before office hours.” 

Many who work with the Gnheased community 


- have seen increased interest in volunteering, but so- 


- cial distancing requirements complicate harnessing 


that workforce. The EOC is relying on only its core 
group of volunteers and asking others who want to 
help to donate money, or something off their Ama- 


zon Wishlist if they can. 


Needa Bee presses on in her advocacy and | 
community support despite having lost both of her 
usual streams of income due to the outbreak. She’s 
working with The Village much more than usual, __ 
she said. The Village has tripled their food distribu- 
tion efforts, added masks, gloves and hand sanitizer 
to the sanitation kits they distribute and redoubled 
their efforts to build tiny houses to shelter the un- 
housed. : 
But the coronavirus is not just complicating the 


regular work these homeless advocates perform. 


It has also created a myriad of new challenges for 
them to meet. . 
Advocacy groups are working to meet the in- 


‘creased technological needs of the unhoused 


Service providers continues on page 11 
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‘What you learn is to be content with what you have’ 


Street Spirits from page 5 


a place to live. 

“How to get housing, it’s set up real crooked,” 
Ken says. He remembers his years of looking for 
housing as a procession of jumping through hoop 
after hoop. In order to make the priority lists, he 

‘had to claim to have a drug problem. Then, a psy- 
chological problem. He had to prove that he was a 
“nuisance” to the city, and even remembers getting 
the Berkeley Police to approach the city and stress 
that he needed to be moved off the street. All the 
while, he was racking up warrants for trespassing 
for sleeping on sidewalks and in doorways. “I had . 
like 35 warrants,” he said. “I said, ‘I gotta sleep 
somewhere.’” 

Finally, he drew the line. By his recollection, he 
could not get the psychological clearance he needed 
for priority housing because he was not suicidal, 
and was not willing to pretend that he wanted to 
kill himself. “They put you through a thousand 
different things,” he says. 

Despite this, Ken doesn’t speak ill of his time on 
the street. 

“When I was homeless I was happy. What you 
learn is how to be content with what you have, “ he 
says, true to his positive attitude. 

Around 2010, Ken got into subsidized housing. 
He remains housed in Oakland today. But housing 


brought about a new set of financial responsibilities: 


food, toilet paper, cat food. An excellent salesman, 
Ken is able to pay for basic needs with newspaper 
sales—though there have been times when his cus- 
tomers worried that might not be the case. 

_He jokes about a time when he had purchased 
a bag of food for Gracie before going out to sell 
papers. He set the bag down on the sidewalk and 
started walking up and down the line of people 
waiting outside the Freight and Salvage. Next thing 


Ken gesticulates while telling a story. 


he knows, everyone in line is whispering that he is 
eating cat food. if 

“No matter how much I told them ‘no this is 
for my cat,’ they wouldn’t believe me,” he laughs. 
“People were giving me money saying, ‘son take 
this here, you don’t have to eat cat food.’ I must 
have made $180 dollars in five minutes.” 

A far cry from eating cat food, Ken loves to cook. 
His favorite meal is spaghetti and meatballs. He also 
loves reading mystery novels, particularly ones by 
John Clancy, and watching the Nature channel. 

To those who know him, it may seem clear that 
his dogged commitment is what has brought him 


~ Peter Y. Sussman 


good luck. 

“T haven’t bought a pair of shoes in 10 years,” 
he’ll cite as an example. “Every single time I need 
a pair of shoes, God seems to put a pair of shoes in 
my path,” he says, pointing to the pair he’s wearing 
now. 

It may be luck, or optimism, or strength of spirit. 
Whatever it is, the whole neighborhood can feel it. 


Street Spirits is a monthly feature in which someone who 
lives on the street tells us their story. Alastair Boone is 


success in his life. But if you ask Ken, he’ll say it’s 


the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 


‘There are 
people out 
there who care’ 


Service providers from page 10 


population. While many used to rely 
on libraries and restaurants to charge 
their devices, now they’re doing so at 
the BCRC, or on solar chargers The 
East Oakland Collective is working to 
place in encampments. 

EOC distributes kits with items like 
soap and bath tissue, but hygiene is 
still a major concern, according to 
Elder. She says the 40-odd sanita- 
tion stations the city has provided 
to encampments still leave over 60 
encampments without somewhere 
for residents to wash their hands. To 
make matters worse, the coronavirus 
has even complicated access to bottled 
water. 

The rationing of bottled water 
has had a big impact on Oakland’s 
unhoused community, Elder said. 

She says many homeless folks regu- 
larly buy bottles or gallons of water 

to drink and to bathe, but stores are 
restricting the amount of bottled water 
a person can buy at a time. “If you can 
only go to the store to buy two cases 
or two gallons of water with each trip, 
that is very limiting,” Elder said. “T 
know of many different unhoused 
folks who have complained about 
that. They couldn’t get what they need 
because people were panic-buying.” 

Talya Husbands-Hankin, of Love 
and Justice in the Streets, is also con- 
cerned about lack of access to hygiene. 
While the city of Oakland has made 
an effort to place more portable re- 


An East Oakland elder accepts her grocery delivery. 


stroom and sanitation stations in local 
encampments, the stations are not 
being regularly serviced, she said. The 
stations run out of soap and water, so 
people cannot practice good hygiene. 
“Wash stations are sitting empty,” she 
said. “And that’s unacceptable.” 

Husbands-Hankin has shifted much 

of her advocacy work to focus on 
pushing the City of Oakland to open 
more hotel rooms for the unhoused. 
“The scale to which they’ve opened 
hotel rooms is absolutely insufficient 
for the scale that we need,” she said. 
Advocacy efforts include encouraging 
East Bay residents to call their city and 
county-level representatives, as well 
as socially distant in-person demon- 
strations, and fundraising. 

~ Love and Justice in the Streets has 
partnered with EOC and The Village 
to place more people in hotel rooms 
by using donations from the “Fill 


Hotels Not Graves” GoFundMe page. 
As of this writing, they have moved 
29 people into hotel rooms thus far. 
These organizations are also part of a 
statewide effort called “No Vacancy 
California” to encourage the state to 
open more rooms to the unhoused. 
The rented hotels include volunteer 
coordinators and medical volunteers 
provided by the East Oakland Collec- 
tive, the Village and Love and Justice 
in the Streets. 
One thing being stressed by those 
who work with the unhoused is that 
while the coronavirus has changed the 
way we interact, it hasn’t changed the 
level of commitment and compassion 
needed to really connect with people. 
Both Orton and Montoya stress the 
importance of consistency and trust. 
The strength of the existing relation- 
ships these organizations have convey 
that their advice on hand-washing 


Courtesy of The East Oakland Collective . 


and social distancing come from a 
place of compassion: 

Orton likens outreach to breathing: 
“You can’t just take a deep breath and 
stop breathing,” he said. “You have to 
breathe again and again.” 

For Montoya, building trust within 
the unhoused community is some- 
thing that happened in real time. “The 
BCRC has been up and running since 
August of last year,” she said. At first, 
“people were very leery of us,” she 
said. But after a few months, “there _ 
was a shift.” She says that trust is vital 
now. “I’ve heard some really vicious 
rumors,” she said. “The best that 
we can do is just reassure them that 
they’re not going to be rounded up. 
They’re not going to be treated in that 
manner.” 

Through all of this, advocates say 
they are holding up as well as can _ 
be expected. Montoya works hard to 
ensure she and her staff at the BCRC 
are taking time for themselves. Elder 
is working every day, just like before 
the crisis. With her work, she says, it’s 
simply the nature of the beast. And 
JC Orton still goes out at sunrise six 
mornings a week to offer support, 
fresh sleeping bags, and what he sees 
as the most important element of all: 
hope. 

“There are people out there who 
care,” he said. “And if we can go 
and attack the world with hope, that 
would be a great change for the world 
being affected by this horrible virus.” 


Daniel Lempres is a freelance reporter 
based in Oakland. He focuses on local gov- 
ernment, policing and housing policy. He 
is a Master’s Candidate at UC Berkeley’s 
Graduate School of Journalism. 
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